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AUDITORS’ ADDRESS TO THE FINANCIAL 
REPORT. 


——— 
To the Members of the Potters’ Joint-Stock 
Emigration Society. 
GENTLEMEN,—The labours of your Auditors are 
at length come to a termination. We submit to 
your inspection, the following Financial Statement, 


which, we assure you, has not been arrived at with- | 


out a vast amount of labour,—an amount, of which 
we could form no possible conception, when 
appointed to the important and responsible duty 
of auditing the heavy, lengthened, and complicated 
accounts through which we have had to wade. 
You will perceive, we have gone through the ac- 
counts of the society from its commencement up 
to the present date. To the four years’ accounts, 
previous to the society being thrown open to other 
trades, we have given our best and most careful 
attention ; we felt this to be our duty as men who 
wished to present a fair and clear statement of the 
whole of the society. It had been stated, that the 
society, when thrown open to other trades, was in 
a‘state of confusion, bordering upon insolvency; 
but we beg to assure you, as the result of our in- 
vestigation, that such statements were not only un- 
true, but.the very reverse of truth, as you will see 
from an examination of the first four years’ ac- 
counts. During the above period, the society had 
been confined in its operations ; its means had been 
limited, as none but potterscould join. Nevertheless, 
the funds they raised, were judiciously appropriated; 
an excellent estate of 1600 acres, “ Pottersville,” 
purchased ; numbers of starving potters were re- 
moved to comfortable habitations on that estate ; 
and although the conductors of the society have 
been slightly disappointed in some of their expecta- 
tions, the estate is prosperous, and is now worth 
Sour times its original cost, and presents in embryo, 
what the combined powers of the masses of this 
country may do, when their energies and pence are 
properly directed. We confess, that we entered on 
our labours with no slight amount of prejudice 
against the managers of the society, and with some 
misgivings as to its real position; nor did we ex- 

ect the result of our labours to afford that satis- 
action and pleasure, which we now feel in present- 
ing this report. Our prejudice is removed, our 
misgivings are gone to the winds, and we have 
strong confidence in the power of the society to 
accomplish the objects for which it was established, 
as well as in the honesty and ability of its con- 
ductors fully and efficiently to work those objects 
out. A charge of extravagance has been made 
against the officers of the society.. This charge also 
is, in our opinion, untrue. The greatest possible 
economy has been practised. In fact, much of the 
work done for the society, has been Gone gratui- 
tously: a great deal more for a most trifling remu- 
neration ; so trifling, that few men could.be found 





to imitate their example. The society has not only 
purchased an estate, but like men who fully un- 
derstand the great requisite to carry out a great 
object, have placed that all-powerful engine, THE 
Press! entirely under their own controul. A 
Printing Office has been established ; type, presses, 
and every thing necessary to do an extensive busi- 
ness has been purchased, and the experiment has 
— a successful one. By referring to the Ba- 
ance-Sheet of the Printing Establishment, you 
will perceive that it has not only been a useful, but 
a paying concern. Nearly £300 was invested, 
which sum has realized a clear profit of 20 per cent, 
in annum upon the original capital. The estab- 
ishment is now working well, doing a good amount 
of trade, and paying its way as well as the most 
sanguine could desire, the work of a great many 
sick and benefit societies, as well as that of 
other working men’s associations, being performed 
at our own office. Thus, that which all working 
men most desire, but of which they are generally 
deprived, or only enjoy to a limited extent, viz. 
the means of publishing their own grievances, and 
clearly and fully advocating their own just rights, 
is completely under our own control. Let it be 
used honestly and judiciously, a friend to all and © 
foe to none, and it will prove the safeguard of our 
society, and a blessing to the world. The Examiner 
accounts have likewise occupied a considerable por- 
tion of our attention, considerably more than coe 
should have been a necessity for, had the books 
been kept, by the late secretary, with any thing 
like precision or judgment. Nevertheless, deter- 
mined to fulfil our mission, and to go clear through 
all the accounts, whatever might be the difficulties 
that stood in the way, after a great deai of labour 
we were enabled to unriddle the whole. The 
Balance-Sheet will show, that this little organ has 
not only been useful in expounding the plans and 
spreading the principles of the society, but it has 
done so without expense, and not only without 
expense, but with a positive profit for the whole 
society. Let the readers of that paper remember, 
that when they lay out a penny in its purchase, a 
portion of that penny goes to forward the interests 
of the society. 

This much we have felt bound to state in relation 
to the affairs of the society previous to other trades 
being connected with it ; and now we wish to direct 
your attention to that portion of the accounts 
which more immediately interests you. Here we 
would wish to direct your attention to a statement 
we have often heard made—that the potters them- 
selves were subscribing comparatively pore for 
a reply to this we refer you to the amounts found 
against their respective lodges at the commence- 
ment of this report. There have been 350 Land 
Certificates issued, including the balloted members 
already sent, and heartily do we wish them success, 
and trust. they will use their best endeavours to 
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make themselves happy, and the estate prosperous. 
You will find an item ir the disbursements of 
£294 9s. 8}d. paid on account of the Potters’ 
Union to the Printing Office; this requires some 
explanation. In June last, the Potters’ Union, as 
a trade’s society was dissolved ; their Central Com- 
mittee owed to“ the Printing Establishment the 
above amount. They held stock and shares in the 
Emigration Society to the amount of £301 10s. 34d 
which, on their dissolution, they transferred to the 
Emigration Society, in lieu of the amount they 
stood indebted. These accounts we have carefully 
examined and found quite correct, and after the 
Central Committee paying all just claims upon it, 
there will be a balance in favour of the Emigra- 
tion Society of £7 0s. 74d. This transaction we 
consider perfectly satisfactory. The next item of 
importance is an amount of £210 11s. O4d. ad- 
vanced to the Printing Establishment. This com- 
prises a portion of the original investment in the 
urchase of presses, &c., a great portion of such 
Investment having been returned. Another amount 
of £150 14s. 34d. next claims your attention as 
been paid for printing books, laws, cards, posting 
bills, reports, prospectuses, &c., and to this we 
would add £15 10s. 6d. for advertising; a still 
greater amount of £159 12s. 3d. paid for lecturing, 
attending toanc losson ballot, hire of rooms, posting 
bills, &c. ; and also one of £45 12s. 6d. paid out 
of entrance shillings for printing, before the de¢ 
velopement of plans for tae regulation of expenses ; 
these together make a total of £371 93. 644. ; this 
appears considerable, but after due consideration 
we find there has been but moderate sums paid, 
the greatest economy has been practised, and the 
whole work done at as small a cost as could be’ 
desired. A little explanation may be here required ; 
this amount, though large, will not touch one fai: 
thing of the original stock of shares in the society. 
There are now 3500 members in the society, the 
entrance shillings of which will realize an amount 
of £175; there has been a sum of £61 12s. 9d. 
already received from the Branches for general 
levies, books, cards, &c.; there is also a debt 
owing by the Branches of £75 0s. 5d.; these, to- 
gether with the stock of laws, books, &c. now in 
office, and General Levies due, will considerably 
more than cover the whole of the expenses incur- 
red. The next amount is £91 10s. 2d. paid for 
printing Examiners. The paper now being the 
roperty of the Emigration Society, is paid for 
hen its funds, and the whole of the profits realized, 
come back to the same source, as can be seen in 
the receipts. The next large amounts are the sala- 
ries of the officers and secretaries, whicn we have 
carefully examined and found correct. The next 
item is one of £40 7s. 2d. sent to private indivi- 
duals, through the agency of the society, after hav- 
ing been received from their friends for that pur- 
pose. Respecting the Treasurer’s and Committee’s 





expenses it may be as well to state, that the Trea- 
surer receives 5s. per week, and the Committee 1s. 
each for attendance upon each meeting. These 
with some smaller items, which we do not deem 
of sufficient importance to recapitulate here, toge- 
ther with £1490 already sent to America, and the | 
expenses of balloted members, make up the entire | 
disbursements. * 

~@ Since the date the books were baianced up to, £200 more | 


have been forwarded to Mr. ‘I'wigg, making in the whole, | 
.—Ep. 





We should not be doing our duty to ourselves 
or you, did we not express our honest convictions 
on the condition of the Books of the society, and 
the way in which they have generally been kept. 
We are sorry, that we cannot give that unqualified 
approval of this matter, that we have done on 
others. There has been nv dishonesty, but an 
amount of confusion and disorder which we ho 
to see removed for the future. The Books of the 
society are at present kept by two distinct parties, 
and we are decidedly of opinion that so en as 
this continues, confusion must. be the inevitable 
result. We therefore recommend that the whole of 
the books of the society, including the books of 
the Printing Establishment, should be kept by one 
competent party, and this should be done as speed- 
ily as possible, as every day, in which the present 
system is followed, will only tend to place the ac- 
counts in that confused and complicated state from 
which we flatter ourselves we have now rescued 
them. We consider the same evil to exist in the 
treasurership. We have the greatest possible 
confidence in the honesty and integrity of both 
Messrs. Adams and Simpson, nor do we care which 
of the two is made the Treasurer ; nevertheless we 
do consider, that the whole of the funds of the 
society will be better attended to, if they pass 
through one party’s hands only. We therefore 
strongly recommend, that one Treasurer do the 
whole of the monied transactions of the society. 
‘We would also recommeitd the eae of the 
Cheque system. A eheque book should be printed 


rf immediately, and no moneys paid by the Treasurer 


without a cheque for the amount from the Secre- 
tary. This we consider would materially assist in 


-preventing disorder, and avoidirig peculation, if 


attempted. It would be advisable, too, to keep 
the whale stock of paper, &c. for the printing de- 
partment, under the charge of the Seeretary and 
Agent of the society; to be given out when re- 
quired to the foreman of the Printing Office; a 
cheque for the amount of paper, &c. given out, 
being ‘aken an received on delivery by each party. 
By the adoption of this plan, you would held two 
men clearly responsible for the whole of the trad- 
ing transactions of the society; and when expla- 
nations were required by auditors or others, they 
would be more easily obtained. We again assert, 
that we have not the slightest suspicion of wrong 
against any of the parties holding the offices re- 
ferred to, nor would we be considered dictatorial 
in any thing we suggest, but our society is now 
becoming a large oa very important national or- 
ganization, and its affairs should be managed with 
all that care, regularity, and vigilance which cha- 
racterizes a large commercial house, or banking 
establishment. We have much pleasure in adding 
our testimony to the interest displayed for the 
welfare of the society by Mr. Simpson, the Trea- 
surer. His attention to the society is deserving of 
all praise; his honesty and integrity are unim- 
peached ; and we hope the society will long retain 
the services of so valuable a man. 

In conclusion, we feel it only an act of justice to 
express our warmest thanks for the very great as- 
sistance rendered by Mr. Coates in the present 
audit; for had it not been for his kindness, we 
never could have unravelled the mystified state of 
the Books, and we fully trust our advise respecting 
them will be promptly attended to. Hoping this 
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audit, by giving satisfaction, will restore that con- 
fi lence, Bich the welfare of the society demands 
and the officials of the society deserve, 
We remain, Gentiemen, 
Yours obediently, 
G. W. ROBINSON, London. 
JAMES ROWBOTTOM, Manchester. 
THOMAS NICHOLLS, Birmingham. 


P.S.—Notwithstanding the somewhat length- 
ened remarks, we have felt ourselves necessitated 
to make prefatory to the report, we still feel desir- 
ous of offering a remark or two on the real position 
of the society’s affairs in“ the Far West. Potters- 
ville is now secured ; the deeds are in the possession 
of Mr. Twigg; the land is worth four times its 
original cost; and notwithstanding the many and 

reat difficulties by which it was surrounded, there 
is now a clear certainty of its more than repaying 
all the money that has been expended onit. It is 
true that a great portion of the money and provi- 
sions advanced to the colonists on that estate, still 
remains unpaid; but the deeds being legally made 
over to the Society’s Trustees, payment CAN and 
WILL be enforced in accordance with the laws. 
“ Pottersville,” against which so much has been 
said and written, will yet become an engine for 
working out the society’s ulterior objects. 

Mr. Twigg has proved himself well qualified for 
his work in the selection he has made for the new 
Estate. From his own letters, and those of many 
others now located there, every thing seems to be 
progressin as favourably as could be expected. 

he foundation is laid for future and extensive 
operations ; a large and flourishing town will, ere 
long, be erected on the site, and an example will 
be set worthy of imitation by all bodies of working 
men. The mill site alone is worth all the money 
that has been expended in clearing, breaking, 
building, and in feeding the colonists on the new 
estate. From letters now before us, we can safely 
state that balance sheets of the two estates will be 
received shortly, and will be published in the 
Examiner, which we confidently trust will give 
general satisfaction. All honour to the man who 
originated the Potters’ Joint-Stock Emigration 
Society, and who has been one of the principal 
instruments in bringing it to its present prosperous 
condition! May he live long to witness his proud- 
est dreams fully realized in the emancipation of 
thousands of the sons of toil from the over-popu- 
lated, tax-ridden country to happier, more free, 
and independent homes in the Western World. 

G. W. R. 


R. 
. N. 


in 





EMIGRATION LEITER. 
Herrick, June 26th, 1849. 

Friend Hugh,—I received your welcome letter on 7th 
of May, bearing date 15th of April, and was glad to 
hear of the change at the station. I often thought they 
would find the length of the rope, although they did me 
good; but good often turns out of intended evil. In 
my last, I gave you an account of my passage to Phila- 
delphia ; I now come to give you an account of the 
country as far as I have seen. On the 4th of last July 
I left Philadelphia, accompanied by my brother. I 
took my passage by railroad and stage-coach, to a place 
called Wilkbury—a distance of 134 miles—at £1 10s. 
The country, for about 50 miles out of Philadelphia, 





looks well; and after that, we met with hills and woods 
in plenty. We came to a place called Tamauckway, 
and stayed there from about three o’clock in the after- 
noon till one o'clock next day. Tamauckway is a neat 
little village about the size of Haslington; its trading 
business is chiefly coal. They begin at the bottom of a 
hill, and by digging in from 6 ft. to lz ft., plenty of 
coal may be obtained, The vein is so deep, they have 
to bring it. out with horses and wagons; they have 
rails laid down for that purpose. The country about 
there is woody, rocky, and hilly. By the appearance of 
it, there is not as much grass upon twenty acres as 
would feed a goat, although the people seem to be living 
very comfortable. They said that a few miles from that, 
there was good land ard a rich country. With respect 
to our railroad travelling, I need not take up much 
room with describing the carriages and engines, as you 
know all about these. What most amused me was, 
seeing the engineer, fireman, and guard busy throwing 
wood at the cattle, sheep, and pigs, along the road. 
The latter have no fences. We ran over a cow while 
going along; all that was done was to trail her out of 
the way, and leave her there. Finding the country so dif- 
ferent to what I expected, I was beg nning to have cu- 
tious thoughts about America. Next day, at one o’clock, 
we started by stage-coach for Wilksbury, a distance of 
35 miles ; the roughness of the country the day before 
was nothing to it. We went over mountains that took 
10 miles travelling to get to the top of them. As far 
as the eye could see, was little but woods and mountains. 
We went as far as six or seven miles without meeting 
with a single house; not as much as one rod of clear 
ground, nor bird, nor beast, were to be seen, which 
brought the green fields of England more to my recol- 
lection. We reached Wilkbury about half-past eleven 
o’clock at night. Wilkbury is a place of good trade and 
business, about the size of Haslington. It is a level and 
wealthy country. Next morning we started for a place 
called Juneannock, by stage-coach, a distance of 24 
miles. It stands on the banks of the before-mentioned 
river. It is a neat little place, about the size of Has- 
lington, thriving very fast, and surrounded by a seem- 
ingly fine country. We stayed there one night, and 
made enquiries about the land. Land about there is 
very dear, and hard to be got at. Next morning we 
started for Hummerfield Creek, a distance of 44 miles ; 
the greatest part of this road is very hilly. I reached 
my brother-in-laws about 9 o’clock in the evening - of 
course I could not see much of the country then, Next 
day, when I got out and saw the stumps in the fields, 
and the woods all around, I thought I was like a many 
more foolish men—more money than wit. The second 
day, we went 17 miles to another friend’s place; the 
country, all the way, was very rouzh. I looked at a 
many places, but could see none upon which I could 
settle. On the !lth, my brother went back to Phila- 
delphia; and if ever I felt sorry in my life, it was at 
parting with him. I thought I might as well be trans- 
ported at once, as be left in such an uncultivated place. 
Friead Hugh, this country, at first sight, seems very 
rough to one leaving England. The state of Pennsyl- 
vania is generally a rough, hilly state, and the land not 
very good; but still it is considered one of the richest 
states in the Union. Its hills are generally full of cop- 
per, coal, iron, and lead ores, which make up for the 
inferior quality of the land: it is generally a well- 
watered place. I have given a description of the land 
as far as I have seen it. It might look to you to be 
very bad. I will now let you know some of the sweets 
of living in a land of freedom. First, we have no lJand- 
lords here. We have no wretched parsons, There is 
no touching of hats in this country. All men here 
must either work or starve. We have no aristocracy ; 
all men are equal, unless it be the lazy or drunken, No 
matter what your degree, if you were a sweep’s son, 
only be a sober working man, and you are as much 
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thought of as a lord’s son. I know a man here who has 
got from 300 to 400 acres of land (and that is worth 
some thousanis,) who works, and eats, and drinks with 
his helps (for there are no ‘servants’ here.) Ifa boy 
or girl wishes to go home, there is a horse or a horse 
and gig at command; and if refused, they would not 
stop one day longer; but I have never known a case 
where one was refused. A sober boy or girl is as much 
thought of as any farmer in the country. People gene- 
rally live well here. They have tea two three times a- 
day ; and refreshments are scarcely ever off the tables’ 
A servant-boy gets from £2 to £2 10s. per month, and 
found in every thing ; girls 43. per week and found; la- 
bouring men from 3s, to 4s, per day. Carpenters, join- 
ers, stone-masons, and other similar trades from 4s. to 
4s. 6d. per day. The following are the prices of things 
sold in the markets:—Beef from 14d. to 2d. per |b. ; 
mutton, 1$d.; pork, 3d; butter, 6d.; tea from 1s. 6d. 
to 4s.; sugar from 3d. to 5d.; rice, 3d.; rasins, 3d. In 
the fruit season, you maygo into an orchard and fill your 
pockets, and there is no one to say anything to you 

Friend Hugh, I shall now let you knew how I am situ- 
ated. I bought 80 acres of land for £54: I paid £23 
for the improvements made upon it. There were about 
18 acres cleared, and a good two-story log-house upon 
it. Last fall I cleared about 3 acres more, sowed part 
of it with wheat and part with rie. I have a toljerably 
good crop in this spring, which will secure me provisiuns 
for another year. I expect, this fall, to put 20 acres of 
wheat into some new land. The foilowing is the way 
we clear the land here. In the fall we go through as 
much as we intend to chop in the winter. We cut down 
all brush and bramble wood. In the winter we chop 
down all the big timber, and cut it into 16 feet lengths, 
We then set fire to it, and that burns up all brush and 
small timber. We afterwards take an axe and fall the big 
timber in heaps, and burn it up. We then harrow and 
sow the land with seed: we expect about 20 bushels to 
the acre. The next year we sow it with rie, and harrow 
it in same as the wheat, but I think it would be better 
ploughed. Then we seed it down with grass or clover 
seed. If mowed, we cut from 2 to 3 tons to the acre of 
that. Let this lie out for four or five vears, and the 
stumps will come out, You might say, How could one 
man do ali this >that I will explain. When we have 
every thing prepared, either for chopping or logging up, 
we go and ask as many neighbours as we think we want, 
and they turn out, and help each other in that way. I 
had two days’ chopping this spring; one day I had 28, 
the next day I had 25 men assisting me. We clear the 
woods and soon get along. At present I have not much 
,time to say much about the quality of the soil; but you 
may judge yourself what it is, when we can get a good 
crop of potatos without manure. I have got a yoke of 
oxen, a cow, and a heifer. The oxen cost me £15, and 
the cow £5. There are a great many things that I 
should like to explain more fully, but I have not room; 
but I will do so in my next letter. I should like to ad- 
dress that class of Englishmen, who should leave Eng- 
land for this country; I must defer this also to another 
letter. I have made some enquiries about Wisconsin. 
It has a good name, and is about 1000 miles from here; 
but there is something in it I connot see through. It 
would cost your family upwards of £10 to go from New 
York to that place; and how the company, you speak 
of, can make the offer, I don't know, if they mean to 
perform. I should like you to explain this in your next 
letter, and I will make further enquiries about the coun- 
try. Remember me to Thomas Moss of the Red Bull. 

I think he has done best for himself, but not for his 
children, by stopping at Crewe; I will explain my rea- 
sons for saying so in my next letter. With having so 
many things to notice, I had almost forgot to state how 
I like this country. I must at present only say, that if 
I had my o!d situation at Crewe, and was sure of it for 
life, and I knew as much of this country as I know of 





it at this time, I would not stop in England one day 
longer than I could help. I might compare myself to 
the Israelites when they got out of the land of bondage. 
The climate here is not so hot or cold as I expected. 
Saran has better health than she has had for the last 
7 years. We are all well, and in a land of liberty. and 
equality. We all join in sending our love to yourself, 
and to Ellen and family. So no more at present from 
your sincere friend and well-wisher, 
JOHN HURST. 


THE POTTERS’ EXAMINER, 


AND EMIGRANTS’ ADVOCATE. 


THE AUDITORS’ REPOR?T. 
———— 

Tue work of the Auditors has at length come to an 
end; and in the most efficient and satisfactory manner 
have they gone through their work. From the com- 
mencement of the society up to the present time, have 
they investigated the books; and with much care, and 
every qualification for the task, the result of their la- 
bours proves that the society is not only solvent, but 
rapidly increasing in wealth. This, to us, is a source 
of much consolation;—it proves, that the gross and 
wicked libels, so sedulously put into circulation by some 
disappointed men in these districts, and, through their 
agency, throughout the several branches of the society, 
has been of the most false and despicable character. 
Pottersville is cleared of all encumbrance; and will 
realize four hundred per cent. on the original outlay. Is 
this anything like a bankruptestate? What will. the 
men now say who have put such a wicked untruth into 
circulation ? To what further mischief will they now 
resort? And when they are told, from the most care- 
ful investigation of honest and dispassionate men, that 
the Printing Establishment has nearly cleared its entire 
stock, since its commencement, how will they confront 
their falsehood, that the Printing department is losing 
daily? In very truth, they have shown as bitter malig- 
nity against a good cause and honest, determined men, 
as is seldom witnessed amongst the most vicious of 
mankind. Their vile statements were the: cause of 
breaking up the Potters’ Union, and of turning the or- 
gan of their trade into the property ard care of other 
men ; and this too from no other motive than the desire 
to crush, in character and prospects, one solitary man, 
—a man, who has done all the rough work of their 
trade for the last five years, who feared not to defend 
them in the presence of their employers, in almost 
every manufactory throughout the districts, and whose 
pen was constantly at work advocating their interests, 
and in checking the petty tyranny of over. officious bai- 
liffs. That man is now the servant of others;—the 
sphere of his exertions is enlarged; his heart is still 
true to the cause that he has established; and come 
weal or come woe, it shall be made to flourish in spite 
of all the opposition in the world! Truth and Honesty 
must succeed; and with these, Mr. Evans has no fear, 
and knows no shame ! 

In accordance with the desire of the auditors, the 
following resolu:ions were carried unanimously by an 
adjourned meeting of the Compapy’s Cummittee, on 
Tuesday evening last :— 


“ ADJOURNED COMMITTEE MEETING, 
OCTOBER 9th, 1849. 








** Resolved, 

** Ist. That the report, now laid before the commit- 
tee by the Auditors, be adopted, and printed. 

‘© 2nd. That on behalf of the society, the best thanks 
of this committee be given to Messrs. Rowbottom, Ro- 
binson, and Nicholls, for the very efficient manner in 
which they have discharged their very onerous duty, 
in auditing the books of the society from its establish- 
ment up to the present time. 
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“3rd. That 1000 copies of the Auditors’ Report be 
immediately printed and published at the cost price. 

“4th. That the next General Meeting of the Society 
be recommended to place the whole Book Keeping and 
Correspondence of the society in the hands of one sec- 
retary, competent for the duties of our enlarged pro- 
ceedings. 

“ 5th. That the duties. of Treasurer be confined to 
one individual, aad not, as formerly, to two. 

“ 6th. That all the stationery stock of the society be 
placed under the care of the Secretary and General 
Agent, and that no paper be delivered out to the 
Printing Office without checks given and received be- 
tween the Secretary and Agent, and the Foreman of the 
printing office. 

“7th. That Check Books be immediately. gotten up 
to carry out the foregoing resolution. 

“8th. That a Special Meeting of the society be con- 
vened for Monday evening next, for the purpose of taking 
the suggestions of the Auditors into consideration, and 
that the said meeting be called by circular. 

‘9th. That no monies be paid by the treasurer with 
out a check signed by the Secretary, and counter signed 
by the General Agent.” 


We need not say that the foregoing will bring the 
working of the society into a more systematic and 
orderly style. This was abosolutely called for, and will 
henceforward protect the society against the confusion 
which the combined proceedings of the Emigration 
Society and the Potters’ Union had led to. A body of 
working men, we must gather societarian knowledge 
from Experience ; and to acquire which, and to pro- 
perly apply it, we must be honest! honest!! honest!!! 
Never mind a little error of judgment,—we can out- 
learn that,—but beware of errors of principle. The one 
is an undeveloped mind, and will improve with time; 
the other is a black and guilty heart, that oftentimes 
hardens with years. We are proud of the honesty of 
our officials ; and with good hearts we look forward with 
every hope for the future ! 





THE COLLIERS AND THEIR GRIEVANCES. 
To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner. 


RespecteD S1r,—You doubtless remember the ex- 
posure we gave some few months ago, in your valuable 
priedical, of the nefarious doings and sayings of the 
proprietors of Goldenhill Colliery. In pursuance of the 
same subject, and to demonstrate the veracity of a re- 
mark inserted in your paper a fortnight ago, relative to 
the aforesaid individuals, viz.—*‘ that the conduct pur- 
sued by them was tyrannical, oppressive, and aggres- 
sive,” this letter is dictated, in order that such proceed- 
ings may be exposed to an enlightened public, so that 
the developement thereof may lead to their removal 
and annihilation. 

You will remember, Sir, at the close of the contest 
referred to, some few months ago, the men made ho- 
nourable concessions, submitted to a serious reduction, 
and tolerated the imposition of other abuses. And yet, 
notwithstanding all this, it failed to satisfy the grasp- 
ing disposition, or satiate the avaricious desires of those 
gentlemen (Heaven save the mark!) but as though 
they gloried in, or where emulous to obtain, the unen- 
viable appellation of—fiends incarnate ; for what is the 
characteristic of those agents, but that they go about 
seeking whom they may devour, attempting to trans- 
form this world of ours into a Pandemonium—black and 
infernal as their own dwelling place; and how far the 
analogy holds goods, that, men doing their work — 
making others to sin through their oppressions, and 
converting this earth into a “theatre of woe,” which 
else had been a “‘ paradise of bliss ;”—how far, we say, 
the men who do thus, partake of and exhibit the nature 





“ht.~“ Ye are of your father the devil, and his works 
ye do.” Jchn viii. 44, Thus, Sir, these gentlemen, 
as though they were ambitious of demonstrating their 
relationship to the beings referred to, where not satis- 
fied with opening the campaign, leading the van, and 
commencing the downward career of oppression and 
injustice some ten or twelve months ago, but again 
within the last few weeks, have reduced their men 
threepence per day. The consequence has been, that 
H. H. Williamson, Esq. and Price Wood, Esq.. have 
been under the necessity of reducing their men, in order 
to preserve their sale, and compete with these.“ whited 
sepulchres” in the market. 

But again Sir, this is not the only evil we. have to 
complain of at the aforesaid Colliery. No, no! The 
abominable, infernal, and hellish Truck System, with 
all its concomitant evils of deteriorated food at enor- 
mously high prices ; or to say the least of it—the prac- 
tical prohibition of the men doing what they like with 
their money; making their best of it, by buying in the 
cheapest market, &c., is in full operation. How. long 
shall the rich man be allowed to violate the. laws.of his 
country with impunity, so long as the onus of such 
violations falls on the heads of the poor; while, if the 
poor man picks up a hare on the highway of life, to sa- 
tisfy his hunger, he is immediately consigned over to 
rich man law-made punishments! How long ? 

Again Sir, the last, but by no means the least abuse 
we shall.complain of is—Long Reckonings. If these 
were matters on which our patience and feelings would 
allow us to be humourous, we should be half inclined 
to propose it asa query, a prodlem, a sortof wild guess, 
as to—How long the reckonings are ? and wait for the 
answer until next week! But as we believe there is 
hardly one in ten, that could, on a first attempt, answer 
the query or solve the question, and, as a consequence, 
their patience would be tried as well as our's, we think 
it as judicious for us to settle the matter, by. stating, 
that—the last reckoning was Ten Weeks! This .reck- 
oning will be either thirt. en or fourteen when they are 
expecting a settling, (if it hits) on Saturday next. But 
“‘a bird in the hand,” after all, ‘‘is worth two in the 
bush.”” We would ask—Did you ever know anything 
so monstrous! so absolutely at variance with a sense 
of right and justice, as that men should lie out of their. 
wages for thirteen, aye, or for ten weeks together? It 
is not only repugnant to common sense, but it is equally 
deprecated, denounced, and condemned by Revelation ; 
indeed some of its heaviest denunciations ate hurled at» 
the oppressor for the retentions of the hire of the la- 
bourer, after it is acquired, gained, or gotten. Hence, 
what does it say ?—‘* Thou shalt not defraud thy neigh- 
bour, neither rob him; the wages of him that is hired, 
shall not abide with thee all night until the morning.” 
Leviticus, xix. 13. What does it say? (Supply the 
deficiency from Deuteronomy, xxiv. 14, 15, if you 
please.) Thus what reason dictates, revelation con- . 
firms, and, vice versa. Signed, on behalf of the 
Committee, EDWARD LAWTON, Agent. 

P.S.—Any miners requiring our services between 
Goidenhill and Meir Heath, will please to direct, (with 
a postage stamp enclosed for answer), to ‘‘ Edward. 
Lawton, No. 1, Williamson-street, Tunstall.” 





An Earty SetTLer IN CALIFORNIA.—We Stopped 
for anight atthe hospitable mansion of Mr. Yount. 
This old man had led an aadventurous and chequered 
life, in the course of which he had fought under Jackson 
at New Orleans, and in the Seminole war, had been 
taken prisoner by the Indians, and actually boynd,to 
the stake. He had beena hunter and trapper, and 
Indian fighter at large, in the heart of the continent 
until his combative propensities were gratified ; and he 
finally found himself one day at the “jumping-off place,” 


and properties of the-arch foe of God and man, we leave | and made his first attempt at ocean navigation on the 


others to decide; but we do believe, meantime, the 
affinity to be very close, the relationship quite appar- 


bosom of the broad Pacific. In the unpretending skiff 
of an otter hunter, often unaccompanied save by his 
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trusty rifle, he coasted the shores and islands of C.lifor- 
nia, in search of the pelt of his valuable prey. While 
employed one day (in the year 1836) in his regular pur- 
suit, he chanced to steer his skiff into the navigable 
creek or estuary of Napa, rightly judging it a place of 
resort for his furry friend. The valley was then inhabi- 
ted by none but Indians, and he made his way up to a 
beautiful spot, a few miles from his boat, which had 
been selected for a rancheria by a tribe called the ‘* Cay- 
mus.” Here he sat down to rest, when suddenly there 
flashed upon his mind, like a gleam of light, a long-for- 
gotten prophecy of an old fortune teller in his native 
state. He declares that the sibyi had predicted the 
spot of his future residence in terms exactly answering 
to the deseription of this valley including all the acces- 
sories of grove, plain, mountain, river, and even 
“ medicine-water,”’ as the Indians call the springs. The 
old man pondered over this prophecy, counted his gains, 
which had been considerable, and philosophised over 
the vicissitudes of human life—not forgetting, however, 
to examine the valley more carefully. On his next 
visit to Monterey, he became a citizen of California, and 
obtained a grant of land embracing the charmed spot 
indicated by the western witch. He then came and 
settled it, purchasing cattle withhis gains in the 
“lower country.”” But the happy valley then swarmed 
with Indians, jealous of white men and constantly fight- 
ing among themselves, so that this Elysium was turned 
into Pandemonium by their screams and war whoops. 
But an old hunter and trapper who had passed his life 
in the wilderness, alternately fraternising and fighting 
with Sioux, Crows, Blackfeet, and Camancbes, had not 
come thus far to be either frightened or outwitted by 
the more peaceable, simple, and indolent Indian of 
California. He quited his skiff, formed an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with the rancheria of Caymus, 
erected a log-house after the manner of hie ancestors in 
the days of Daniel Boone (who was supposed to have 
settled in the far west), and with his faithful rifle—the 
only fire-arm in the valley—not only stood and repelled 
the attacks of rival rancherias, but, attacking in turn, 
exterminated the unruly, sustained the wavering, ang, 
single-handed, bullied the whole valley into submission. 
Many a weary and anxious and watchful night did he 
spend ere this result was achieved; but once accom- 
plished, his sovereignty remained undisputed ; the con- 
quered became his servants, and the allies of Caymus 
remain to this day his labourers and farm-hands.— 
Revere’s California. 





TO THE MEMBERS OF THE JOURNEYMEN 
STEAM ENGINE, MACHINE MAKERS’, AND 
MILLWRIGHT’S FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 


GentLeMen,—A circular, signed by Messrs. Taylor, 
Bayley, and Allan, the officials of your society, having 
been forwarded to the office of the Potters’ Joint-Stock 
Emigration Society ; such circular containing two let- 
ters, one with no name affixed, and the other signed by 
William Coates: we, the undersigned, being now au- 
diting the books, having been officially appointed, by 
the London, Manchester, and Birmingham districts to 
do go, are enabled to state, that those letters are per- 
feetly isolated, and must have been placed in the Man- 
chester Examiner and Times, for designed purposes, 
pr numbers of others, of a most favourable nature would 
have been published by them. It is somewhat unfor- 
tunate, that a man, who displayed so great a want of 
energy and industry, should have been one of the first 
to have gone on our New Estate, when scarcely a house 
was built, or an acre of land cultivated, but where we 
have now 250 heads of families, scores of houses, hun- 
dreds of acres of land in cultivation, a ferry house and 
ferry boat, with good mill sites, and every requisite for 
eventually becoming a great colony. We have plenty 
of farming implements, and good and well-stocked 
stores to furnish those with provisions, who may be in- 








dustrious enough to return slight labour for them, and 
where even now some of the colonists have, by careful- 
ness and industry, been enabled to forward remittances 
to assist their wives and families in joining them in 
their happy homes in the “ far west.’ Our first estate, 
Pottersville, is now worth four times its original cost, 
with many families upon it who would have starved in 
this country, and are now rendered happy and indepen- 
dent, through the instrumentality of this well-conducted 
and truly honest society. It is a curious fact that 
William Coates did not draw his Land Certificate from 
the society in this country till June 22nd, and writes 
home from Milwaukee on August 26th, (a period of lit- 
tle more than two months) stating that in that time he 
had not only gone from this covntry to America, but 
had traversed the State of New York, and 200C miles 
in other States, 400 or 500 miles of which he had tra- 
velled on foot, and all this in 66 days. This is certainly 
a most improbable tale, and must be evident to any 
mind of common reason, that it would be a physical im- 
possibility to accomplish the task he sets forth as having 
done. Opposition we do expect, we must expect, from 
employers whose desire is to keep labour abundant,— 
but from working men, who should be the last to oppose 
any social remedy if found to work well, we did not ex- 
pect, we never could anticipate that two letters which 
we believe to be either designed, or fictious, should have 
been chosen by the officials of your society, as the best 
means to deceive, or mislead, a body of men—:many of 
them belonging to both soeieties—and to throw oppo- 
sition and dissention into an institution it ought to be 
their best endeavour to forward and protect. Whata 
noble example you would show to the world if your great 
funds were applied to such an honest and worthy pur- 
pose, and instead of supporting your unemployed in 
idleness in this country, thereby decreasing your funds 
without any effect being obtained, send them where no 
possibility can exist of a man (with but common perse- 
verance) placing himself in such an independent posi- 
tion as the bes: feelings of a working man can look for- 
ward to. The Potters” Emigration Society has accom- 
‘plished all this with less than £5000, and has been the 
means of assisting nearly 300 mechanics, and labourers, 
to a state of emancipation. You could do much more ; 
and we fully trust you will make the attempt, feeling 
confident that good results will follow. There are other 
statements in the letter reflecting on Mr. Evans’s cha- 
racter individually. We take the present opportunity 
of contradicting those statements, as we have now many 
letters containing all the thanks men can bestow for his 
kindness, and correct information, We should not have 
written, had we not deemed the circular a falacious one, 
and calculated to injure a good, worthy, and honestly- 
conducted cause, and therefore felt bound to repel the 
assertions alluded to. With best wishes for the har- 
mony and prosperity of your society, believe us to re- 
main, respecttully yours, 

G. W. ROBINSON, London. 

J. ROWBOTTIOM, Manchester. 

THOS. NICHOLLS, Birmingham. 
Society’s Rooms, 

Shelton, Staff. Potteries, 
October 4th, 1849. 





An Interview Witu Prestpent PoLK.—From thus 
examining the capitol, conversing with the senators, 
and listening to the members oi the House of Represen- 
tatives, we hastened to the president’s house to see if 
we could gain access, and be favoured with an inter- 
view with the first magistrate of the republic. On our 
arrival, we met with a black man, the only servant of 
the president we saw; and on asking whether it would 
be possible to obtain an interview he said he saw no 
difficulty in the case, but would inquire. He went, 
with Mr. Slicer’s compliments, and soon returned with 
a message that the president would be very happy to 
see us. We were ushered, not into a drawing-room, 
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or state apartment, but intoa business office, with 
desks, tables, pens and ink, bundles of state papers, 
and books on business. And there stood to receive us 
to shake us by the hand , to bid us welcome, the chief 
of the greatest republic, if not the greatest state, in 
the worid. He accosted us very kindly, and bade us 
be seated, at the same iime resuming his own cbair. 
My embarassment left me ina moment. I had felt 
some little trepidation atthe idea of being brought 
into contact with a manso high in station. His de- 
meanour, however, soon dissipated this feeling. There 
was no state etiquette observed, no cermonies but such 
as common courtesy demanded, and might be performed 
by the plainest person; no court dress, no eocked 
hat, no sword and sash, no bowing the knee, no kissing 
the hands, and, moreover, no peer of the realm, or 
officer of the court, necessary to gain an introduction ; 
a black boy, to obtain his master’s assent and to show 
us the way, seemed all that was expected. With our 
European notions this did not really look like an 
introduction to the head ofa mighty nation. Truly 
this American republicanism must either be considered 
as a great retrogression int» the ages of social simplic- 
ity, when shepperds and farmers left their flocks and 
ploughs to command armies and govern states, and 
then returned to their avocations; or else it must be 
considered as a vast stretch into the future—the 
anticipation of somethink to come, the model of a per- 
fectly new order of things. It is most assurcdly iden- 
tical with what has been, and continues to be, in the 
old world. Is this simplicity agreeable to nature, to 
common sense, to the truth of things? I confess these 
questions puzzled me at the time, and continue still to 
puzzle me. There is a fascination, a charm, about 
royalty, greatness, courts, presentations, and all the 
embroidery connected with these things, which make 
it difficult for one to think that there is no reality in 
them, that they can be done without. So much of 
power, of influence, of goverment, have stood conected 
with the old names, and insignia of thrones and courts, 
that many of us cannot dixpossess our minds of the 
idea that there is grea: use, though we may not know 
how, in these external aco npaniments of states. Here, 
then, we see four Methodist preachers, and one mer- 
chant, snugly emsconsed in a goverment office, a sort 
of counting house, with President Polk, one of the 
greatest men, by position in the world. Who could 
forget some of the documents which had issued from 
this centre of power—this heart of American diploma- 
cy? Decrees had been framed here which had thrilled 
through the hody politic in every part of the world, 
producing mighty palpitations of the heart, and covul- 
sive throes! Who could forget some of Pre:ident 
Polk’s own “messages,” directed from this very desk, 
and carried probably, by the black boy to their destina- 
tion ? The policy and messages of this very president 
have produced strange emotions. They once filled 
Great Britain, if not with consternation, yet, at any 
rate, with indignation; they put the Parliament of 
England into a ferment, and cailed forth the impassioned 
eloquence of men of all parties; they made it expe- 
dient to employ the diplomatic skill of Lord Ashburton, 
esteemed, at the time, one of the most sagacious peers 
of the realm; they led to treaties but little relished, and 
much condemned by some of the best sons of the 
British empire ; and they resulted in the political ex- 
altation, strength, and aggrandisement of America. 
Some of these messages, moreover, moved the military 
forces of the republic, by land and sea, to the invasion 
of Mexico ; to the victories of Taylor and Scott; to the 
spoiling of a feeble people: and led to the annexation 





to the states of a territory but little, if at all, inferior | 


to the whole of Europe. These are some of the effects 
produced by the decrces sent forth from this place,with 
the signature of this plain little man. Things are not 
then to be’estimated by their appearance. The room is 
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common, but it is the centre of mighty forces; the 
president appears destitute of the forms of majesty, 
but possesses its reality; the missiles lying about are 
not artillery, swords and helmets, but they move— 
they shake the world.— Dizon's Methodism in America, 





HOW AMERICA WAS PEOPLED. 
(From a Concise History of Modern Priest-raft.) 


“* Without more process the whole race enslaved; 

Cut off that Charter they from nature drew, 

And made them Slaves to men they never knew; 

Search ancient histories, consult records, 

Under this title the most Christian Lords 

Hold—thanks to conscience—moure than half the ball; 

O’erthrow this title they have none at all.”—CuURCBILL. 

Protestants have been in the habit of ridiculing the 
pretensions of the Pope, and of violently denouncing 
his stretch of power, in making a present of South 
America to the King of Spain; leaving out of view the 
equally presumptious and unjustifiable conduct of 
Queen Elizabeth and James 1. two of the English 
Popes, or supreme heads of the Chureh. In 1578, a 
charter as extensive in its endowments, as that which 
Pope Alexander VI. gave to the King of Spain, was 
conferred by Queen Elizabeth on Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
giving him all the lands and countries he might discover, 
that were not already taken possession of by some Chris- 
tian Prince. He was to hold them of England, with 
full power of willing them for ever, or disposing of them 
by sale, on the simple condition of reserving one-fifth 
of all the gold and silver found to the crown. She af- 
terwards gave a similar charter to Sir Walter Raleigh; 
and her successor, James I. still further imitated the 
Pope, by dividing the Continent of North America, un- 
der the name of North and South Virginia, between two 
trading companies, as the Pope had divided the world 
between Spain and Portugal. 

Almost every reader of history, is aware of the sad 
and disasterous beginning of most of our American Cor 
lonies, Adventurers, with charters in their pockets, 
landed on the coast of America, and claimed it for their 
own, considering the natives of no more value than the 
bears and other wi.d animals of the woeds. The very 
first thing which the colonists in the majority of cases 
seem to have done, was to insult and ili-treat the abo- 
rigines, thus making them their mortal.enemies. Mr. 
Howitt eloquently says : ‘‘ For about a century, nothing 
but wretchedness, failure, famine, massacres by the 
Indians, w-re the news from the American Colonies. 
The more northern ones, as Nova Scotia, Canada, and 
New York, we tock from the French and the Dutch; 
the more southern, as Florida and Louisiana, were ob- 
tained at a later day from the Spaniards. We shall 
here therefore confine our brief notice chiefly ta the 
manner of settling the central easterr. states, particu- 
larly Virginia, New England, and Pennsylvania. 

** For eighty-two years from the granting of the char- 
ter by Elizabeth to Sir Humphrey Gilbert, to the aban- 
donment of the country by Sir Walter Raleigh for his 
El Dorado visions, the Colony of Virginia sufféted 
nothing but miseries, and was become, at that period, 
a total failure. The first scttlers were, like the Spani- 
ards, all on fire in quest of gold. They got into squab- 
bles with the Indians, and the remnant of them was 
only saved by Sir Francis Drake happening to touch 
there on his way home from a cruise in the Weet 
Indies. A second set of adventurers were massacred 
by the Indians, not without sufficient provocation ; and 
a third perished by the same means, or by famine, in- 
duced by their unprincipled and impolitic treatment of 
the natives. The first successfui settiement which was 
formed was that of James-Town, on James River, in 
Chesapeak Bay, in 1607. But even here scarcely had 
they located themselves, when their abuse of the In- 
dians involved them in a savage warfare with them. 
They took possession of their hunting grounds without 
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ceremony ; and they cheated them in evéry possible way 
in their transactions with them, especially in the pur- 
chases of their fars. That they might on the easiest 
terms have lived amicably with the Indians, the history 
of the celebrated Captain John Smith of that time 
sufficiently testifies. He had been put out of his rank, 
and treated with every contumely by his fellow colo- 
nists, till they found themselves on the verge of Cestruc- 
tion from the enraged natives. They then méanty im- 
plored him to save them, and he soon effected their 
safety by that obvious policy which, if men were not 
blinded by their own wickedness, would universally 
best answer their purpose. He began to conciliate the 
offended tribes ; to offer them presents and promises of 
kindness ; and the consequence was, they soon flocked 
into the settlement again in the most friendly manner, 
and with plenty of provisions. But even Smith was 
not sufficiently aware of the power of friendship; le 
chose rather to attack some of the Indians than to treat 
with them, and the consequence was that he fell itto 
their hands, and was condemned to‘die the death of 
torture. 


‘But here again, thé better nature of the Indians 
saved him: and that incident occurred which is one of 
the most romantic in the American history. He was 
saved from execution at the last moment, by the ‘Indian 
beauty Pocahontas, the-daugliter of the great Sachem 
Powhatan. This young Indian woman, who‘is cele- 
brated”by the colonists and writers of the time, as of a 
remarkably fine person, afterwards married a Mr. Rolfe, 
an English gentleman of the Colony. She was brought 
over by him to see England, and presented at court, 
where she was received in a distinguished manner by 
Jameg and his queen. This marriage, which makes a 
great figure in the early history of the ‘Colony, was a 
most auspicious event for it. It warmly disposed the 
Indians towards the English. They were anxious that 
the’Colonists should make other alliances with them of 
the same nature, and ‘which might have been attended 
with the happiest consequences to both nations; but 
though’some of the best families df Virginia now boast 
of their descent from this connexion, ‘the rest of the 
Colonists of the period held aloof from Indian marriages 
as beneath them. They looked on the Indians rather 
as creatures to be driven'to the woods—for, unlike the 
negroes, they could not be compelled to become slaves 
—than to be raised and civilized ; and therefore, spite 
of the better principles tthich the short government of 
that excellent man Lord Delaware had introduced, they 
were soon again involved in hostilities with them. The 
The ‘Indians felt deep by the insult of the refusal of an 
alliance ‘through marriage with them; they felt the 
daily irritation of attempts to overreach them ia their 
bargains, and they saw the measures they were taking 
to seize on their whole country. They say that there 
was to be-no common bond of interest or sympathy be- 
tween them; that there was to be a usurping and a 
suffering party only; and they resolved to cut off the 
grasping and haughty invaders at a blow. A wide con- 
spiracy was set on foot; and had it not been in this 
case, as in many others, that the compassionate feelings 
of one of the Indians partially revealed the plot at the 
very moment of its execution, not an Englishman would 
have been left alive. As it was, a dreadful massacre 
ensued ; and more than a fourth of the colonists pe- 
rished. The English, in their turn, fell on the Indians, 
and a bloody war of extermination followed. When 
the colonists could no longer reach them in the depths 
of their woods, they offered them a deceitful ,peace. 
The Indians, accustomed in their own wars to enter 
sincerely into their treaties of peace when inclined to 
bury the tomahawk—were duped by the artful Euro- 
peans. They came forth from their woods, planted 
their corn, and resumed their peaceful liunting. Just 
as the harvest ripe, the English rushed suddenly upon 
thei; trampled down their crops, set fire to theit wig-- 
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wams, and chased them again to the woods with such 
slaughter, that some of‘the tribes were ‘totally éxter- 
minated'” * 





* Howitt’s History of Colonization and Christianity. 
(To be continued.) 











OFFICIAL NOTICES. 
—-<——————— 


A GIFT FOR THE GRIST MILL. 


The splendid Oil Painting, presented to the society 
by W. B. Henley, Esq. for the purpose of assisting the 
society in raising the requisite means for the erection 
of a Grist Mill, will be RAFFLED on the first Monday 
in December, terms of raffle being one shilling each, 
and to consist of an unlimited number of competitors. 
The branches, throughout the empire, are respectfully 
requested to canvass the members to become subscri- 
bers to the raffle of this excellent work of art; and 
should any member, at a distance from the Potteries, 
become the winner, the cost of transmitting the paint- 
ing will be defrayed by the society. Let all who desire 
to assist forward the Mill Fund, become contributors of 
1s, each to this laudable purpose. Also-:— 

THE GLASGOW BALLOT FOR SIX FAMILIES 


Will take place on New Year’s Day, 1850. Further 
particulars in future numbers. Let the Glasgow 
Branches prepare for the occasion. Also :— 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS 
To be addressed ‘‘ William Evans, Examiner Office, 
Miles Bank, Shelton, Staffordshire Potteries.” Let- 
ters requiring an answer, to contain a stamp. 








BRANCHES, INCONNECTION WITH THE 
POTTERS’ EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 
a 


MONIES RECEIVED FOR THE WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 
13TH, 1849. 





No. : € s. d. 
Oct. 5 94, “ Bloom inthe North,”........ 117 0 
we Entrance fees 0 3 0 
6 33, “ Broseley Lodge,” Broseley... 110 0 
8 49, “ Patrick Henry,’ Clitheroe.... 2 0 0 
‘© 646, “First Edinburgh,”. ........ 56 0 0 
9 76,“ Falls of Clyde,” Lanark...... 112 0 
6-1, “ Pottersville,” Burslem........ 017 9 
« 2, “ William Evans,’ Hanley...... 1 4 6 
10 10, ‘* Washington,” Manchester.... 2 5 0 
“ Transfers 0 2 0 
11 3, “ Home in the West,” Crewe... 2 0 0 
« 39, “ First London,” ................ 3 8 6 
“ Entrance fees 0 3 0 
- General Levy 0 1 0 
o FO, “Thies Londen,” ......scscese 20 0 
£24 3 9 





VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIUN3 FOR THE ERECTION 
OF A GRIST MILL. 


— &. 8. d. 

Total in hand for past weeks .............. 30 011 
Weed Weenie OA BSC... cciecs swecce BO FG G 

75, ‘* Falls of Clyde,” Lanark......... 0 8 0 

Sy, ee BN, 000-0066 scedenee 111 6 
Mrs. Landers, Burslem ........ a a oS 





Printed for and by the Trustees of the “ Potters’ Joint Stock 
Emigration Society and Savings’ Fund,” at the Society's 
Printing Establishment, Miles Bank, Shelton; and Published 
by WILLIAM EVANS, * ExaMINER” Office, Shelton, Staf- 
fordshire Potteries ;—J. WATSON, 3, Queen’s Head Passage, 
Paternoster Row, London;—ABEL HEYWOOD, Oldham- 
street, Manchester ;--W. D. Vale, Dale.End, Birminghem. 

SatuRDAY, October, 20th, 1849. 
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